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INFORMATION 





THE TRIANGLE CINEMA 

Aston University, Aston Triangle, Birmingham B4 7ET. 
Telephone: 021-359 3979/4192. 

Fax: 021-333 6939. 


How to find us: 

The entrance to the cinema is on Holt Street, which can be found 
in the Birmingham A-Z on page 74, square B2. 

By Car: From the city centre take Jennens Row off Masshouse 
Circus roundabout, then the first left into Woodcock Street and 
finally the second left into Holt Street. 

By Foot: From the New Street ramp, walk up Corporation Street 
and continue, via the subway at James Watt Queensway, towards 
Aston Triangle and the campus of Aston University. The cinema is 
located behind Dillons bookstore. 


TICKET PRICES 

£4.00 - Public; £3.50 - Students, Members, Stage Pass holders; £3.00 
- Senior Citizens, UB40, under 16s. All tickets £3.00 for weekday 
matinees (except Bank Holidays). Proof of status must be shown 
for concessionary rates. 

The Box Office opens 30 minutes before each performance for 
door sales. The cinema seats are not numbered. 

Advance bookings can be made using Access or Visa, from 11.00 
a.m. to 4.30 p.m. Mon-Fri, 2.30 to 6.00 p.m. Saturday; and in 
person half an hour preceding each performance: ask for the Houe 
Manager. You can also book advance tickets through The Ticket 
Shops in City Arcade and the Central Library (01-643 2514/236 
5622). Please show your credit card and proof of any concessions 
when collecting your tickets. 


FREE MAILING LIST 

To receive our brochure (mailed direct bi-monthly) simply 
telephone 021-359 4192 or complete the form on display in the 
foyer. 


MEMBERSHIP 

Membership costs £6.00 and entitles you to discounts on tickets, 
mailing of our brochure, reciprocal membership of Light House 
(Wolverhampton), Chapter (Cardiff) and Watermans (Brentford) 
and invitations to special previews. From January, members can 
purchase two concessionary tickets for each performance. 


rs epe Pp Birmingham Stage Pass holders qualify 

for two concessionary rate tickets at the 

yA Triangle and leading arts venues across 
= the city. 

x a In association with Youth & Music. 


The Triangle Coffee Bar is open: Friday from 5.30 — 8.45 p.m., 
Saturday and Sunday from 2.30 — 8.45 p.m. 


SCHOOL PARTIES 

Teachers can book tickets at £2,00 per seat for parties of ten or 
more. If receiving multiple copies of this programme would help 
you promote modern language films to pupils, phone the House 
Manager to be put on our multiple-mailing list. 

Facilities for wheelchair users are available at the cinema and we 
give one complimentary ticket to a person helping you. Please 
telephone in advance to ensure your place and ask for the House 
Manager when you arrive. 


HMV 


KNOW HMV + KNOW MUSIC 


The Triangle is grateful to 
H.M.V. Stores at 38 High 
Street, 134 & 141 New Street, 
Birmingham, for providing 
music in the cinema. 








Programme compiled and edited by Peter Walsh. 
Designed, typeset and produced by NPL Limited (021) 333 4644 
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THE TRIANGLE CINEMA 
Holt Street, Aston University 


James Wat Queensway 


Masshouse Circus 


wo 
City Cenwe, City South East 


Driving: Your route should take you to Masshouse Circus 
(from the City) or to Masshouse Circus via Lancaster 
Circus (from the Aston Expressway or the South of the 
City). From Masshouse take Jennens Road and then the 
fourth exit on the left: Woodcock Street. Follow the curve 
round, turn left into Holt Street, and the Triangle is 
immediately visible on the left. 


Bus: In the City Centre from Bull Street and Lower Bull 
Street the most frequent buses are numbers 92,93 & 94 
(ask for the Sack of Potatoes pub) also 14, 26, 55 & 66. 








CARMEN MAURA IN ‘HOW TO BE A WOMAN...’ 


* ADVANCE BOOKING: 
BOX OFFICE 021-359 4192 


ACCESS/VISA WELCOME IN ADVANCE 
INFORMATION: 021-359 3979 





GERMINAL 


Please see the calendar on the back for performance 
times. 


GERMINAL (15) 

July 1-6 

Director: Claude Berri. France, 1993. 

Starring: Gérard Depardieu, Renaud, Miou Miou. 

Colour. Panavision. Dolby stereo. Subtitles. 157 mins. 
Following the success of Jean de Florette and Manon des 
sources, producer-director Claude Berri was able to 
mount this ambitious and hugely expensive ($30 million, 
a new record for a French film) adaptation of Emile 
Zola’s classic 1885 novel. A meticulously detailed 
account of the brutal conditions in the coal mines of 
Northern France in the 1870s, Germinal delineates the 
strained interdependence between starving miners and 
their well-fed overlords. 

The tale begins as unemployed mechanic Etienne (an 
impressive film début by renegade folk singer Renaud) 
stumbles into the hellish pre-dawn bustle of the Montsou 
mine complex and is drafted by foreman Maheu (Gérard 
Depardieu) to replace a deceased worker on his crew. 
Maheu’s daughter, Catherine (Judith Henry), shows 
Etienne kindness but ends up in an abusive relationship 
with the selfish Chaval (Jean-Roger Milo). Maheu’s wife, 
Maheude (Miou-Miou), has ten mouths to feed. After ex- 
periencing a whole range of suffering humanity labour- 
ing under terrible conditions, Etienne takes up the socia- 
list cause, spreading an idealistic vision of a Workers’ 
Paradise and encouraging the men to strike when wages 
are cut. The result is a chain reaction of tragic events. 

Berri sees the novel as “a cry of secular and still- 
relevant protest by the slave against the master. It is an 
epic story which asks fundamental questions about life, 
love, evil, death, justice, freedom, the pursuit of 
happiness—in short, about human nature. In Zola, the 
epic and the burlesque stand side by side. For a director 
who has always done his best, in my own way and 
within the means available to me, to explore the human 
soul, it was naturally tempting to try to transform such a 
work into the language of contemporary film, to try to 
make it into a sweeping epic movie.” 


THE DRAUGHTSMAN'S CONTRACT 





THE DRAUGHTSMAN’S 
CONTRACT (15) 


July 8-14 

Director: Peter Greenaway. U.K., 1982. 

Starring: Anthony Higgins, Janet Suzman, Neil Cunningham. 
Colour. 108 mins. 

Peter Greenaway’s first commercial feature has been 
reissued in a new 35mm print that makes the film look 
every bit as stunning as it did in 1982. Although shot on 
a small budget, the now familiar Greenaway trademarks 
are already present here: the fascination with historical 
detail and social ritual, the highly formal visual 
compositions, and a crucial Michael Nyman score. The 
darker side of the Greenaway universe can also be 
discerned in the form of treacherous games that engulf 
his central characters, but at this stage the pessimism is 
obscured by the sheer wit and playfulness of the 
director’s approach. 

The setting is Kent in the summer of 1694. A young 
and ambitious draughtsman, bored by the idiocy of his 
social superiors, is nonetheless inveigled into spending a 
fortnight at the country house of an aristocrat by his 
bored wife. The purpose? To make twelve drawings of 
the house and its grounds and so preserve a record of 
wealth and stability for future generations. The price? 
That the draughtsman be rewarded by the sexual 
favours of the mistress of the house while the master is 
away “on business”. 





VIOLENT COP 


The subject of this elaborately staged historical piece 
(the original film was four hours long and included a 
detailed account of the architecture of the period) is very 
much part of the Greenaway whole: the arrogant young 
draughtsman is a rebel. In outline, The Draughtsman’s 
Contract re-works an old idea — of the artist as 
transgressor, as the creature who shows the world its 
mirror and is shunned (or worse) as a result. The 
difference is that for all his love of Canaletto and De La 
Tour, Greenaway has picked on an imitator rather than a 
painter. The optical device that the draughtsman uses to 
frame his subjects is a fictional 17th century equivalent of 
the cross-hairs and frame of the eye-sight in a camera. 
His failure is not to have painted the warts of his 
superiors — that was often allowed — but to fail to 
understand the meanings emerging from the landscape 
in his gaze: power-broking, infidelity, the succession, 
consensus and order. 


A akeshi akeshi J€ itano 


Japanese phenomenon Takeshi Kitano 
started out as a stand-up comic, 
achieving great success on TV in the 
‘70s and ‘80s as half of a double act 
known as “The Two Beats”. At their 
peak, “The Two Beats” appeared on 
seven different TV shows each week, 
talking their way through every 
conceivable topic from politics to sex. 
Thanks to this background, Kitano is 
still known to everyone in Japan as 
“Beat” Takeshi. 

Aside from his work with “The Two Beats”, Kitano also 
established careers as a radio talk-show host and author of books 
of humorous short stories and jokes. He began acting in films in 
the early ‘80s and got his first serious role in Nagisa Oshima’s 
Merry Christmas Mr Lawrence, in which he played a typical 
Japanese soldier: brutal and unthinking when sober, sentimental 
when drunk. Since then he has maintained an incredibly prolific 
and diverse career. He is the most ubiquitous personality on 
Japanese TV and is much sought after as a columnist, interviewee 
and advertising endorser. 

Since 1989, Kitano has also been a film director, and in the 
space of four years and four movies he has established himself as 
one of Japan’s most distinctive and exciting auteurs. Kitano has 
starred in three of his own films to date, playing, in his inimitable 
and highly charismatic style, either a tough, Dirty Harry-style cop 
or a ruthless gangster. His three crime films — Violent Cop (1989), 
Boiling Point (1990) and Sonatine (1993) — approach the genre with 
a freshness and originality that justify the claim that Kitano is 
reinventing the genre, just as Scorsese did with Mean Streets and 
Tarantino with Reservoir Dogs. 


VIOLENT COP (Sono otoko, 


kyobo ni tsuki) [18] 


July 13-14 

Director: Takeshi Kitano. Japan, 1989. 

Starring: “Beat” Takeshi (Takeshi Kitano), Maiko Kawakami. 
Colour. Dolby stereo. Subtitles. 103 mins. 





Downtown Tokyo. Detective Azuma (Takeshi Kitano) 
makes a house call on a vicious teenage hoodlum. He by- 
passes the kid’s parents, methodically bounces him off 
the walls for a while, and ever so persuasively suggests 
that he turn himself in to the police the next morning. It’s 
not orthodox, but effective. That’s Azuma’s way. 

“Beat” Takeshi Kitano is a celebrity in Japan, an 
author, comedian and TV personality. He played Sgt 
Hara in Merry Christmas Mr Lawrence, but added 
‘director’ to his credits in 1989 with this crisp, com- 
pelling movie about a cop on the edge. Takeshi makes 
Azuma — taciturn, earnest, very much his own man — the 





perennial existential anti-hero: bruised and bruising. In 
three or four extended sequences we just watch how he 
walks: a dogged, head-down trudge through the mean 
streets. He’s on his way out and he knows it; he keeps on 
keeping on. His superiors on the force are losing 
patience; his few friends are becoming scarcer. Then 
there’s Kiyohiro (Haku Ryu), a psychotic hit-man who 
has Azuma in his sights. 

The Takeshi credo is unlikely to appeal to soft hearts: 
“Really tough guys don’t experience a lot of tension”, he 
claims. “By nature they’re cool.” That certainly applies to 
the dry, charismatic Azuma. Claiming to feel no guilt 
over an innocent bystander he shoots, he cracks, “I was 
aiming for him.” However, the bravado doesn’t entirely 
dispel the underlying despair — Takeshi relishes these 
brutal oppositions. Clint fans, take note: this movie’s 


called Violent Cop and that’s what it’s about. 
Tom Charity/Time Out 


SONATINE [13] 

July 8-12 

Director: Takeshi Kitano. Japan, 1993. 

Starring: “Beat” Takeshi (Takeshi Kitano), Aya Kokumai. 
Colour. Dolby stereo. Subtitles. 94 mins. 

Having established himself as a quirky, unorthodox 
talent in the crime movie genre with Violent Cop and 
Boiling Point, Takeshi Kitano found international acclaim 
when Sonatine was screened on the festival circuit last 
year. Impossible to dismiss as just a superior genre piece, 
Sonatine is part yakuza thriller and part contemplative art 
movie, with the two elements brilliantly combined by 
Kitano’s star presence both on and off screen. Reversing 
his role as the near-psychopath in Violent Cop, Kitano 
here plays a world-weary gangster, Murakawa, who has 
reached the top in a treacherous profession and now 
wants out. Dispatched by his Tokyo bosses on a 
supposedly routine mission to sort out some gang 
warfare on the tropical island of Okinawa, Murakawa 
soon realises that he’s been set up and retreats to an 
isolated beach with his entourage of younger, callow 
hoods to contemplate his impending death. 

By far the most sophisticated of Kitano’s films to date, 
Sonatine confounds expectations and finds new angles on 
every crime movie situation as the director thoroughly 
reinvents the genre. The portrayal of gang violence is 
stylised to the point of formal abstraction, as in the 
brilliantly conceived climactic massacre where we see 
only the pattern of light created by flying bullets. But the 
biggest surprise is that Kitano should make the extended 
beach scenes the core of the film, causing one critic to 
describe Sonatine as Reservoir Dogs’ Summer Vacation. 
Kitano the comic comes into his own here as his 
hoodlums dress up in Hawaiian shirts and indulge in a 


LEAVING LENIN 


SONATINE 





series of games: they shoot Frisbees on the beach, 
pretend to be Sumo wrestlers, and play mock games of 
Russian roulette. But there is an edge to this beach 
comedy (the Russian roulette sequence is genuinely 
scary), and we soon realise that what separates the cool 
Murakawa from his hoodlum companions is that he 
doesn’t mind playing for real. “Most people think 
comedy and death are opposites”, says Kitano, “but for 
me comedy and violence are the same.” It won’t be long, 
one suspects, before we see the Kitano influence in the 
films of Quentin Tarantino. Peter Walsh 


LEAVING LENIN 
(Gadael Lenin) (12) 


July 15-20 

Director: Endaf Emlyn. U.K., 1993. 

Starring: Sharon Morgan, Wyn Bowen Harries, 
Ifan Huw Dafydd. 

Colour. Subtitles. 90 mins. 


While deservedly receiving the widest release accorded a 
native Welsh feature to date, Endaf Emlyn’s winning 
comedy still has to overcome the preconceptions of 
many a mainstream moviegoer before it’s seen as more 
than just some strange-speaking novelty, a ‘British’ film 


that doesn’t fit. That said, what's revealed here is a deft, 
funny and fascinating portrait of a group of Welsh sixth- 
formers accidentally left to fend for themselves in a St 
Petersburg where the dissolution of all the old certainties 
has landed the local youth in pretty much the same 
position. Separated from their teachers by the 
uncoupling halves of a train, these strangers in a strange 
land are suddenly charged with defining their emotional 
independence; amid the emergent bohemia of a city in 
transition, crap boyfriends come under reconsideration, 
and sexual orientation begins to right itself. 

Shooting on the hoof in the new Russia, Emlyn’s 
camera displays an equal sense of discovery, negotiating 
leafy backwaters where the errant school staff face 
ideological and marital bouleversements of their own, 
creeping up the decaying stairways of tenement blocks 
abandoned by the system. Although the film essays a 
grandiose overview of the relationship between artistic 
and personal freedoms, it works best as a bitingly witty 
but compassionate study of familiar types under 
pressure. Wyn Bowen Harris is terrific as the harassed 
English-language teacher reluctantly relinquishing leftist 
dogmatism; Shelley Rees cuts a sympathetic figure as 
troubled teen Sharon, deep in the throes of becoming her 
own woman. Performed with assurance all the way 
down the cast list, it’s an unassuming, finely crafted and 
consistently entertaining picture. One to applaud. 


Trevor Johnston/Time Out 


HOW TO BE A WOMAN AND 
NOT DIE IN THE ATTEMPT (15) 
July 15-20 

Director: Ana Belen. Spain, 1992. 


Starring: Carmen Maura, Antonio Resines, Juanjo Puigcorve. 
Colour. Subtitles. 89 mins. 


No-nonsense journalist Carmen Maura (best known for 
her work in the early films of Pedro Almodévar) is at 
boiling point in this wry Spanish comedy about the 
stresses facing the modern woman. From petty 
squabbles with husband Antonio Resines to put-downs 
at the hands of her colleagues, she soldiers on in the 





HOW TO BE A WOMAN AND NOT DIE IN THE ATTEMPT 





battle of the sexes. Despite the zany title, this perceptive, 
low-key film by woman director Ana Belken produces 
smiles of recognition rather than belly laughs, and 
Maura gives a beautifully judged performance. 


LE PETIT PRINCE A DIT 

(And the Little Prince Said) [rc) 
July 22-27 

Director: Christine Pascal. France/Switzerland, 1991. 


Starring: Richard Berry, Anémone, Marie Kleiber. 
Colour. 106 mins. 


Violet is a bright 10-year-old girl, brimming with life 
until a medical check-up reveals to her (happily) 
divorced parents the horrible news of a fatal illness. Her 
father takes Violet on a trip, a-journey of discovery and 
understanding from Lausanne to Milan, then on to 
Genoa and Provence. He hopes to save her from death. 
Instead she teaches him about life. 

The fourth and most achieved feature to date by 
multi-talented actress-scriptwriter-director Christine 
Pascal, Le Petit Prince a dit is a warm, affirmative film 
that fully deserves its belated release in this country. 
Script and direction throw a revealing light on the 
relationship between father and daughter, and especially 
on the former’s emotional and moral transformation as 
their journey nears its end. The pivotal sequence has him 
singing the nursery song that gives the fim its title. It will 
break your heart. 


“It’s a tragic tale, fluently told, whose grim portents and 
tragic symbolism never get too heavy-handed. Since 
director Pascal is more concerned with living than dying, 
the focus is on an unfulfilled and torn family relation- 





LE PETIT PRINCE A DIT 





ship and the one brief chance they have of reconciliation. 
Once the father turns his back on medical help and runs 
away with his child, the film wisely eschews the typical 
‘drips-and-swaps’ approach to the subject matter. Also 
side-stepped are the histrionics, mawkishness and 
desperate search for answers witnessed in Lorenzo's Oil 
and countless TV soaps. 

“The performances are universally outstanding, and 
the film’s sweetest moment is a finely constructed 
sequence in which Violet’s parents try and coax her out 
of a sulk by making her favourite dessert. A more 
charming piece of human observation you would be 
hard pressed to find all year. . . . There’s a mix of 
emotions to be had, but err on the side of caution and 
take a handkerchief, preferably a large one.” 

Peter Dean/Empire 


Tex: Fins Dos An 


Although he’s been a notable figure in 
French-Canadian cinema since the ‘70s, 
Denys Arcand didn’t receive much attention 
in Europe until The Decline of the American 
Empire won a major prize at the 1986 Cannes 
Film Festival. His earlier films didn’t travel 
well, it seems, because they required some 
knowledge of the social history and politics 
of the director’s native Quebec in order to be 
fully appreciated. Decline changed all that, 
being “a very serious comedy” about a group 
of middle-class characters who are obsessed 
with sex. The wit and intelligence of 
Arcand’s script, together with the brilliant 
performances by his ensemble cast, put Decline streets ahead of 
Hollywood movies dealing with the complexities and 
contradictions of personal relationships in the ‘80s. The film’s 
commercial success and nomination for a Best Foreign Film Oscar 
led Arcand to Hollywood in an abortive attempt to make an 
English version of Decline. That experience is said to have partly 
inspired Arcand’s next film, Jesus of Montreal, a witty exploration 
of the meaning of celebrity in which a talented young actor causes 
all sorts of complications when he takes on the role of Jesus in a 
radical production of the annual Passion Play. With his excellent 
new film, Love and Human Remains, Arcand has tackled English- 
language filmmaking on his own terms, and the results are every 
bit as challenging and sophisticated as his French productions. 


THE DECLINE OF THE 
AMERICAN EMPIRE (Le declin 

e l’Empire Américan) [1s] 
id 28 
Director: Denys Arcand. Canada, 1986. 
Starring: Dominique Michel, Dorothée Berryman, Louise Portal. 
Colour. Subtitles. 101 mins. 
Four university history professors, three married and 
one gay, gather at a country retreat and prepare a large 
meal for the evening. They talk about their sex lives. 
Meanwhile their wives are at a health club. They too 
trade dirty secrets. Finally they all converge for the big 
dinner and the knives come out. 

Arcand has assembled a band of middle-class 
professionals, sinking onto that middle-age plateau of 
resignation, and with little to occupy their minds but the 
pursuit of personal pleasure. His achievement is to make 
the subject appear by turns black and satiric, without 
ever falling out of love with his characters. A pene- 
trating, discomforting study, recommended to all those 
who worry about feeling too smug about their private 
lives. 

Chris Peachment/Time Out 


JESUS OF MONTREAL 

(Jésus de Montréal) [13] 

July 28 

Director: Denys Arcand. Canada/France, 1989. 

Starring: Lothaire Bluteau, Catherine Wilkening, Rémy Girard. 
Colour. Dolby stereo. Subtitles. 120 mins. 

Unknown actor Daniel (Lothaire Bluteau) is asked by the 
Church to revive and revitalise a version of the Passion 
Play. Although the result is a critical and commercial 
success, his employers take exception to his radical 
account of Christ's life - was the Messiah the bastard son 
of a Roman soldier? — and Daniel’s reluctance to 
compromise sees him heading towards modern 
martyrdom. Thematically or tonally, few recent films 
have been as rich as Arcand’s delicious satire on 
contemporary mores. If it is fundamentally a witty, free- 
wheeling variation on the Gospel of St Mark, it is never 
constrained by allegorical schematism, and manages to 
make deft, original swipes at a plethora of modern 
‘evils’: media hype, advertising, hospital bureaucracy, 
and of course the hypocrisy of the religious establish- 
ment. But what really makes the film so enjoyable is its 
capacity to surprise, not least in the way that a wide 
variety of potentially academic issues are introduced 
into a classy, clever, thoroughly entertaining format. 
Even if you're normally scared off by things theological, 


this visually elegant, uncluttered movie is serious fun. 
Geoff Andrew/Time Out 


LOVE AND HUMAN 
REMAINS [13] 

July 29-31 

Director: Denys Arcand. Canada, 1993. 


Starring: Thomas Gibson, Ruth Marshall, Cameron Bancroft. 
Colour. Dolby stereo. 100 mins. 


This is Quebecois film-maker Denys Arcand’s first 
English-language film, a dark and often hilarious 
comedy about a group of thirtysomething urbanites 
coming to grips with sexuality and serial murders. Based 
on Brad Fraser’s play Unidentified Human Remains and the 
True Nature of Love, its main focus is sex in its many and 





LOVE AND HUMAN REMAINS 


JESUS OF MONTREAL 





varied forms, though in the end it is about real emotions. 
The lead character is David (Thomas Gibson), a former 
actor who insists he has found his calling waiting tables. 
His ex-girlfriend bemoans his gay status, and to find 
affection tries both men and women. Add to this plot 
Benita, a young S & M specialist, and you have the basis 
for Arcand’s film. The largely unknown cast is excellent, 
and Arcand really knows how to get the humour out of 
his situations. Very enjoyable. 

John Harkness 
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1 Friday 

GERMINAL [15] 2.00, 5.00 & 
8.00 p.m. 

2 Saturday 

GERMINAL [15] 2.00, 5.00 & 
8.00 p.m. 

3 Sunday 

GERMINAL [15] 2.00, 5.00 & 
8.00 p.m. 

4 Monday 

GERMINAL [15] 2.00, 5.00 & 
8.00 p.m. 

5 Tuesday 

GERMINAL [15] 2.00, 5.00 & 
8.00 p.m. 

6 Wednesday 

GERMINAL [15] 2.00, 5.00 & 
8.00 p.m. 

7 Thursday 

CLOSED FOR TECHNICAL 
SERVICE 

8 Friday 

THE DRAUGHTSMAN’S 
CONTRACT [15] 3.00 & 

7.00 p.m. 

SONATINE [18] 5.00 & 

9.15 p.m. 

9 Saturday 

THE DRAUGHTSMAN’S 
CONTRACT [15] 3.00 & 

7.00 p.m. 

SONATINE [18] 5.00 & 

9.15 p.m. 

10 Sunday 

THE DRAUGHTSMAN’S 
CONTRACT [15] 3.00 & 
7.00 p.m. 

SONATINE [18] 5.00 & 

9.15 p.m. 

11 Monday 

SONATINE [18] 3.00 & 

7.00 p.m. 





THE DRAUGHTSMAN’S 
CONTRACT [15] 5.00 & 
9.00 p.m. 


12 Tuesday 

SONATINE [18] 3.00 & 
7.00 p.m. 

THE DRAUGHTSMAN'S 
CONTRACT [15] 5.00 & 
9.00 p.m. 


13 Wednesday 

VIOLENT COP [18] 3.00 & 
7.00 p.m. 

THE DRAUGHTSMAN’‘S 
CONTRACT [15] 5.00 & 
9.00 p.m. 


14 Thursday 

VIOLENT COP [18] 3.00 & 
7.00 p.m. 

THE DRAUGHTSMAN'S 
CONTRACT [15] 5.00 & 
9.00 p.m. 

15 Friday 

HOW TO BE A WOMAN... 
[15] 3.00 & 7.00 p.m. 
LEAVING LENIN [12] 5.00 & 
9.00 p.m. 


16 Saturday 

HOW TO BE A WOMAN... 
[15] 3.00 & 7.00 p.m. 
LEAVING LENIN [12] 5.00 & 
9.00 p.m. 

17 Sunday 

HOW TO BE A WOMAN... 
[15] 3.00 & 7.00 p.m. 
LEAVING LENIN [12] 5.00 & 
9.00 p.m. 

18 Monday 

LEAVING LENIN [12] 3.00 & 
7.00 p.m. 

HOW TO BE A WOMAN... 
[15] 5.00 & 9.00 p.m. 








r 





19 Tuesday 

LEAVING LENIN [12] 3.00 & 
7.00 p.m. 

HOW TO BE A WOMAN... 
[15] 5.00 & 9.00 p.m. 

20 Wednesday 

LEAVING LENIN [12] 3.00 & 
7.00 p.m. 

HOW TO BE A WOMAN... 
[15] 5.00 & 9.00 p.m. 

21 Thursday 

THE DECLINE OF THE 
AMERICAN EMPIRE [18] 3.00, 
5.00, 7.00 & 9.00 p.m. 

22 Friday 

LE PETIT PRINCE A DIT (AND 
THE LITTLE PRINCE SAID) 
[PG] 3.00, 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

23 Saturday 

LE PETIT PRINCE A DIT (AND 
THE LITTLE PRINCE SAID) 
[PG] 3.00, 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

24 Sunday 

LE PETIT PRINCE A DIT (AND 
THE LITTLE PRINCE SAID) 
[PG] 3.00, 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

25 Monday 

LE PETIT PRINCE A DIT (AND 
THE LITTLE PRINCE SAID) 
[PG] 3.00, 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

26 Tuesday 

LE PETIT PRINCE A DIT (AND 
THE LITTLE PRINCE SAID) 
[PG] 3.00, 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

27 Wednesday 

LE PETIT PRINCE A DIT (AND 
THE LITTLE PRINCE SAID) 
[PG] 3.00, 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

28 Thursday 

JESUS OF MONTREAL [18] 
3.00, 6.15 & 8.45 p.m. 

29 Friday 

LOVE AND HUMAN REMAINS 
[18] 3.00, 5.00, 7.00 & 9.00 p.m. 
0 Saturday 

LOVE AND HUMAN REMAINS 
[18] 3.00, 5.00, 7.00 & 9.00 p.m. 
31 Sunday 

LOVE AND HUMAN REMAINS 
[18] 3.00, 5.00, 7.00 & 9.00 p.m. 


EDITORIAL 


This programme covers only the month of 
July as opposed to the usual two-month 
period. The reason for this is that the future 
of the cinema beyond July is uncertain. As 
regular readers of the programme will 
realise, Aston University has been unhappy 
about the cost of running the cinema for 
some time. Last year there was a proposal 
that the Triangle should break even or else 
be closed. In November that proposal was 
put on hold and a new, reduced budget 
agreed to cover the period from January to 
July 1994. Following a disappointing box 
office performance during that period, the 
University’s finance committee recom- 
mended on June 13th that financial support 
for the cinema should cease on July 31st. At 
the time of going to press, that recommen- 
dation has yet to be approved by University 
council, which meets on June 22nd. In the 
meantime, West Midlands Arts and their 
funding partners (The British Film Institute, 
Birmingham City Council) have made an 
improved offer to Aston to encourage them 
to keep the cinema open. Even if that offer is 
rejected, there is still the possibility that 
Aston will allow a new organisation, funded 
by WMA, BFI and the City, to operate the 
cinema. So there is hope that the Triangle 
has a future beyond July ’94. 


Peter Walsh, Cinema Organiser 





